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Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
By JENNINGS B. SANDERS* 


Se 


N July 4, 1952, the Congress passed, and on _a period equal to any period he was assigned by the 

July 16 the President signed, Public Law 550, Armed Forces to a civilian institution for a course of 
which became effective August 20, 1952. Like the education or training which was substantially the 
original GI bill (Public Law 346), this new enactment same as established courses offered to civilians 
is of far-reaching significance, educationally and or as a cadet or midshipman at one of the service 
otherwise, to the veterans to whom it applies. academies.” 


. ; sie 
Eligibility The veteran’s program of education or training 


may not be initiated before August 20, 1952, and 
must be initiated before August 20, 1954, or within 2 
years after his discharge or release from active 


iieuticeel oppectionition to cortdin puree service, whichever is later. No education or train- 
who served in the Armed Forces on or after June 27 ing will be provided beyond 7 years after either the 
iD: hin te endl: dane ou cieall a Band 2 th veteran’s discharge or release from active service 
Presi, is : + shes mannan, eaek Gor cohen poe ee Ra or the end of the basic service period, whichever is 
Only the provisions of the law thought to be of earlier. The basic service period extends from June 


og ; : : : 27, 1950, to such date as shall be determined by 
special interest to higher education are included in ; : : . 
TS article Presidential proclamation or concurrent resolution 


of the Congress. Should the veteran return to 
active service in the Armed Forces during the basic 
service period, his date of discharge or release shall, 
for purposes of education and training, be the date 
of his discharge or release from his last period of 


The new GI law, whose short title is ‘Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952,” was designed 
“to provide vocational readjustment and to restore 


Under the new law, the term “eligible veteran” 
means any person who is not in the active service 
in the Armed Forces and who has served during 
the basic service period for 90 days or more and 
has been released or discharged from such active 
service under conditions other than dishonorable. 
Such a person is entitled to 1% days of educa- 
tion or training for each day of his active service, IN THIS ISSUE 
with a maximum of 36 months; however, veterans 
who have pursued programs under earlier veterans’ 
¢ducation and training laws (Public Laws 346, 16, 
or 894) are entitled to a maximum of 48 months, 
less whatever time they have spent in the earlier 
Programs. “In computing the duration of his active 


ice j Dueling Revived in German Universities 
service in the Armed Forces, there shall be excluded geicne «tor: m v 
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active service which began during the basic service 
period. 


Enrollment 


Each eligible veteran may select a program of edu- 
cation or training at any approved educational institu- 
tion or training establishment of his choice, whether 
or not located in the State in which he resides, which 
will accept and retain him as a student or trainee 
in any field or branch of knowledge which such 
institution or establishment finds him qualified to 
undertake or pursue. A “ ‘program of education or 
training’ means any single unit course or subject, any 
curriculum, or any combination of unit courses or 
subjects, which is generally accepted as necessary to 
fulfill requirements for the attainment of a pre- 
determined and identified educational, professional, 
or vocational objective.” A program may not be 
pursued at an educational institution or training 
establishment which is not located in the United 
States, its territories and possessions, or the District 
of Columbia, unless such program is pursued at an 
approved educational institution of higher learning. 
The Administrator in his discretion may deny or dis- 
continue the enrollment of any veteran in a foreign 
educational institution if he finds that such enroll- 
ment is not for the best interest of the veteran or the 
Government. 

Any eligible veteran who wishes to initiate a pro- 
gram under the law shall submit an application to 
the Administrator. ‘The Administrator shall ap- 
prove such application unless he finds that such 
veteran is not eligible for or entitled to the education 
or training applied for or that his program of educa- 
tion or training fails to meet any of the requirements 
of this title, or that the eligible veteran is already 
qualified, by reason of previous education and train- 
ing, for the educational, professional, or vocational 
objective for which the courses of the program of 
education or training are offered.”’ Once his program 
has been approved and inaugurated, the veteran 
may make not more than one change of program of 
education or training. ‘The Administrator shall 
approve such a change if he finds that—(l) the 
eligible veteran is not making satisfactory progress 
in his present program and that the failure is not 
due to his own misconduct, his own neglect, or his 
own lack of application, and if the program to which 
the eligible veteran desires to change is more in 
keeping with his aptitude or previous education and 
training; or (2) the program to which the eligible 





veteran desires to change, while not a part of the 
program currently pursued by him, is a normal 
progression from such program.” 


State Approving Agencies 


State approving agencies, or on failure of a State 
to create such an agency, the Veterans Adminis. 
trator, shall have the responsibility of approving 
educational and training establishments in which 
programs may be pursued under the law. 

“The Federal Trade Commission shall keep all 
State approving agencies advised of any information 
coming to its attention which would be of assistance 
to such agencies in carrying out their duties” under 
the law’s educational and vocational assistance title, 


Approval of Accredited Courses 


A State approving agency may approve the courses 
offered by an educational institution when “(J) 
such courses have been accredited and approved by 
a nationally recognized accrediting agency or asso- 
ciation; (2) credit for such course is approved by the 
State department of education for credit toward a 
high school diploma; (3) such courses are conducted 
under the Act of February 23, 1917, as amended 

. or the Vocational Education Act of 1946; or 
(4) such courses are accepted by the State depart- 
ment of education for credit for a teacher’s certificate 
or a teacher’s degree.” 


Nonaccredited and Disapproved Courses 

Certain nonaccredited courses may be approved 
for the veterans’ education and training program, 
provided they meet a number of requirements 
specified in the enactment. These requirements 
relate to such matters as absences, d smissals, 
tuition and other charges, refunds, space and facili- 
ties, course outlines, administrative and _ instruc- 
tional personnel, recordkeeping, compliance with 
local, State, and Federal regulations, and financial 
stability. Further, the institution must “not utilize 
advertising of any type which is erroneous or mis- 
leading, either by actual statement, omission, or 
intimation. The institution shall not be deemed to 
have met this requirement until the State approving 
agency (1) has ascertained from the Federal Trade 
Commission whether the Commission has issued an 
order to the institution to cease and desist from 
any act or practice, and (2) has, if such an order has 
been issued, given due weight to that fact.” 

Courses in bartending, dancing, or personality 
development are not to be approved, and certain 
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other courses, including courses in music, public 
speaking, and physical education are to be approved 
only if they are offered for credit as an integral part 
of a program leading to a degree. 

Enrollment in nonaccredited courses below the 
college level in proprietary profit or proprietary 
nonprofit educational institutions will not be 
approved if more than 85 percent of the students in 
such institution have all or any part of their tuition, 
fees, or other charges paid by the institution or by 
the Veterans Administration. 

Moreover, “the Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any course 
offered by an educational institution when such 
course has been in operation for less than two years.” 
This rule does not apply, however, to “(1) any course 
to be pursued in a public or other tax-supported 
educational institution; (2) any course which is 
offered by an educational institution which has been 
in operation for more than two years, if such course 
is similar in character to the instruction previously 
given by such institution; or (3) any course which 
has been offered by an institution for a period of more 
than two years, notwithstanding the institution has 
moved to another location within the same general 
locality.” 

Further, “the Administrator shall not approve the 
enrollment of, or payment of an education and 
training allowance to, any eligible veteran in any 
course in an educa’ al institution or training 
establishment while it is listed by the Attorney 
General under section 3 of part III of Executive 
Order 9835, as amended.” This refers to institu- 
tions of a subversive character. 


Payments Made Directly to Students 


For veterans pursuing a full-time program of 
education or training (in a college, 14 semester hours 
or the equivalent) the total monthly allowances are 
as follows: with no dependents, $110; with one 
dependent, $135; with more than one dependent, 
$160. These payments are to be made directly to 
the veteran who will be obliged to pay his own tui- 
tion and fees, buy books and other supplies, and 
provide his subsistence. Veterans of the foregoing 
dependence categories pursuing programs on a 
three-quarters or a half-time basis would be paid 
$80, $100, and $120, and $50, $60, and $80, respec- 
tively. A different scale of allowances of a some- 
what more modest character is provided for vet- 
erans pursuing programs of courses in on-the-job 
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training, apprentice or other training on the job, 
and institutional on-farm training. The allowance 
for a veteran pursuing a program exclusively by 
correspondence “‘shall be computed on the basis of 
the established charge which the institution requires 
nonveterans to pay for the course or courses pursued 
by the eligible veteran. Such allowance shall be 
paid quarterly on a pro rata basis for the lessons 
completed by the veteran and serviced by the 
institution, as certified by the institution.” One- 
fourth of the elapsed time in following such program 
will be charged against the veteran’s period of entitle- 
ment. The allowance for 4. veteran pursuing a 
program in an educational institution on a less- 
than-half-time basis “shall be computed at the rate 
of (1) the established charges for tuition and fees 
which the institution requires. similarly cir- 
cumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same 
course to pay, or (2) $110 per month for a full- 
time course, whichever is the lesser.” 

To veterans pursuing apprentice or other train- 
ing on the job, the Administrator may not pay an 
allowance which, when added to the compensation 
received by the veteran for labor “performed as a 
part of his course,” would exceed the rate of $310 
a month. For veterans pursuing other types of 
programs, the law imposes no restrictions as to 
earnings. 

Since an eligible veteran under Public Law 550, 
unlike an eligible veteran under Public Law 346, 
pays his tuition and fees out of an over-all monthly 
allowance, the new law does not go into great detail 
regarding these matters. Certain safeguards re- 
garding tuition and fees are set up, however. 

“The Administrator may, if he finds that an 
institution has charged or received from any eligible 
veteran any amount in excess of the established 
charges for tuition and fees which the institution 
requires similarly circumstanced nonveterans en- 
rolled in the same course to pay, disapprove such 
educational institution for the enrollment of any 
veteran not already enrolled therein, except that, 
in the case of a tax-supported public educational 
institution which does not have established charges 
for tuition and fees which it requires nonveteran 
residents to pay, such institution may charge and 
receive from each eligible veteran who is a resident 
an amount equal to the estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies for instruction attributable 
to such veteran, but in no event to exceed the rate 
of $10 per month for a full-time course.” 





Institutions will be paid $1.50 per month for 
each veteran enrolled under the law as reimburse- 
ment for keeping necessary records and making 
required reports. 


Advisory Committee 


The law directs that “the Administrator shall 
form an advisory committee which shall be com- 
posed of persons who are eminent in their respective 
fields of education, labor, and management, and of 
representatives of the various types of institutions 
and establishments furnishing education and train- 
ing to veterans enrolled under this title.” The 
Commissioner of Education and the Director, Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, Department of Labor, are 
made ex officio members of the committee. The 
law specifies that “the Administrator shall advise 
and consult with the committee from time to time 
with respect to the administration of this title and 
the committee may make such reports and recom- 
mendations as it deems desirable to the Administrator 
and to the Congress.” 


Role of Office of Education 


The Office of Education is assigned important 
duties in connection with the operation of the law. 
As to this, the language is specific (sec. 244-a): 
“The Administrator shall utilize the services of the 
Office of Education” in the following ways: (1) in 
developing cooperative agreements between the Ad- 
ministrator and State and local agencies relating to 
the approval of courses of education or training; (2) 
in reviewing the plan of operations of State approv- 
ing agencies under such agreements; and (3) in 
rendering technical assistance to such State and 
local agencies in developing and improving policies, 
standards, and legislation in connection with their 
duties under the educational and vocational as- 
sistance title of the law. “Funds necessary to enable 
the Office of Education to carry out its functions 
under this title are authorized to be appropriated 
directly to such Office.” 


Moreover, in connection with the authority of 
State approving agencies to approve courses “‘ac- 
credited and approved by a nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency or association” the law (sec. 253-a) 
states that “the Commissioner shall publish a list 
of nationally recognized accrediting agencies and 
associations which he determines to be reliable 
authority as to the quality of training offered by an 
educational institution and the State approving 
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credited college. The 4-year dental course must 


agencies may, upon concurrence, utilize the ac 
creditation of such accrediting associations 9 
agencies for approval of the courses specifically 
accredited and approved by such accrediting asso. 
ciation or agency.” 


Further, as already noted, the Commissioner is an 
ex officio member of the advisory committee that 
the Administrator is required by the law to appoint 


Important Background Documents 


The following Government documents will be 
helpful to anyone wishing to understand the opera. 
tion of the education and training provisions of the 
original GI bill and how the new GI bill (Public Lay 
550) came to be drawn up in its present form: 

1. Investigation of GI Schools. Hearings Before th 
House Select Committee To Investigate Educational 
and Training Program Under GI Bill. H. R., 8st 
Cong., 2d Sess., created pursuant to H. Res. 474. 

2. House Select Committee To Investigate Educa 
tional, Training, and Loan Guaranty Programs Unde 
GI Bill. 82d Cong., 2d Sess., Union Calendar No. 
426, H. Rept. No. 1375. 

3. Education and Training and Other Benefits for 
Persons Serving in the Armed Forces on or After 
June 27, 1950. 82d Cong., 2d Sess., H. Rept. No. 
1943, to accompany H. R. 7656. 

4. Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 
82d Cong., 2d Sess., H. Rept. No. 2481, to accom- 
pany H. R. 7656. 

5. An Act To Provide vocational readjustment and 
to restore lost educational opportunities to certain 
persons who served in the Armed Forces on or after 
June 27, 1950, and prior to such date as shall be fixed 
by the President or the Congress, and for other pur- 
poses. Public Law 550—82d Cong., Chapter 875— 
2d Sess., H. R. 7656. 

6. Defense Information Bulletin (7185272, July 18, 
1952), Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Mills College of Education 


Tue Mitts Scuoou for nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary teachers, which last year merged with the 
New York Kindergarten Association, was recently 
elevated by action of the New York Board of Re 
gents to the status of an independent college. By 
the regents’ action the school has become the Mills 
College of Education. 
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Patterns of Professional Education 


ROFESSIONAL EDUCATION had its origin 

in apprentice types of training for the profes- 
sions, but it is now generally carried on in the colleges 
and universities. Each profession has developed 
its own pattern of education. These patterns are 
constantly changing, principally by way of increasing 
the subjects of study and lengthening the period of 
training. 


Four-year Curriculum 


A pattern of professional education in certain 
fields in the United States consists of a 4-year 
curriculum in a professional school to which a 
student is admitted upon graduation from high 
school and which ends with the attainment of the 
bachelor’s degree. Examples are agriculture, Bible, 
business administration, education (preparation of 
teachers for elementary and secondary schools), 
engineering, fine arts, forestry, home economics, 
journalism, nursing (programs in colleges and 
universities), and pharmacy. 

There is a tendency to raise the educational level of 
professional curriculums by requiring for admission 
the completion of a stated number of years of study 
in a college of liberal arts and sciences. In a few 
fields professional education is available only to appli- 
cants holding bachelor’s degrees. Some of the plans 
in use are described in the following sections; they are 
summarized in the accompanying table. 


Medicine 


The minimum requirement for admission to ap- 
proved medical schools since 1918 has been 2 years of 
college education. In 1938 it was recommended that 
at least 3 years of college education be required of all 
candidates for admission. A total of 76 of the 79 
medical schools and basic medical science schools of 
the United States require three or more years of pre- 
medical education; seven of them require a bachelor’s 
degree. It should be noted, however, that the great 
majority of students admitted to medical schools have 
attended college 4 or more years. 

The number of hours of required study is not speci- 
fied by the accrediting agency, but it is stated that 





*Associate chief for education in the health professions, Office of 
Education. 
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applicants for admission to medical schools should 
complete a satisfactory college course in each of the 
following subjects: English, physics, biology, inor- 
ganic chemistry, and organic chemistry. The sci- 
ence courses must include both theoretic and labora- 
tory work. The prospective medical student is urged 
to arrange his college study so that he will obtain a 
broad general education. 

The professional curriculum in medicine is 4 years 
in length. Six medical schools in the United States 
now require a year of internship or research as a part 
of the medical course and thereby lengthen their 
course to five academic years. The degree of doctor 
of medicine (M. D.) is conferred upon completion of 
the medical curriculum. 

Twenty-four States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and the Canal 
Zone require a l-year internship for licensure. Prac- 
tically all medical students choose to take an intern- 
ship whether or not it is required for the M. D. degree 
or for licensure to practice medicine. 

The accrediting agency for medical schools is the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, Amer- 
ican Medical Association. The Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges exacts certain admission and 
curriculum requirements of its members, which cor- 
respond with the requirements established by the 
Council. In the United States there are 79 accred- 
ited schools of medicine, 7 of which are 2-year schools 
of basic medical sciences. 


Dentistry 


The program in dentistry consists of at least 2 
years of predental education and a professional course 
of study covering 4 academic years. For admission 
the student must have completed at least two full 
academic years of study in an accredited college of 
liberal arts and sciences, which must include at least 
a year’s credit in English, in biology, in physics, and 
in inorganic chemistry, and a half year’s credit in 
organic chemistry. All courses in science must in- 
clude both class and laboratory instruction. Formal 
credit in biology and physics, but not in English and 
chemistry, may be waived in the case of exceptional 
students with 3 years of college credit or in the case of 
those holding a bachelor’s or other degree from an ac- 
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credited college. The 4-year dental course must 
cover not less than 3,800 clock hours and not more 
than 4,400 clock hours. It leads to the degree of 
doctor of dental surgery (D. D. S.) or doctor of dental 
medicine (D. M. D.). The accrediting agency is the 
Council on Dental Education, American Dental As- 
sociation. There are 41 accredited schools of 
dentistry in the United States. 


Osteopathy 


Approved colleges of osteopathy require for admis- 
sion 2 years of credit totaling not less than 60 semester 
hours in an accredited college or university. The 
credits in basic subjects must include: English, 6 
semester hours; physics, 6 to 8 semester hours (1 
year); inorganic chemistry, 8 semester hours; and 
organic chemistry, 4 semester hours. The profes- 
sional curriculum in osteopathy requires 4 years of 
study of at least 1,000 hours each. The degree 
awarded for the completion of the course of study is 
doctor of osteopathy (D.0O.). The accrediting agency 
is the Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges, 
American Osteopathic Association; it has approved 6 
colleges of osteopathy. 


Veterinary Medicine 


The admission standards for schools of veterinary 
medicine now include 2 years of study in college. 
The professional curriculum in the college of veteri- 
nary medicine covers 4 years of work and leads to 
the degree of doctor of veterinary medicine (D. V. 
M. or V. M. D.). The accrediting agency is the 
Council on Education, American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association; it has approved 15 schools of veteri- 
nary medicine. 


Chiropody 


The accredited schools of chiropody generally re- 
quire 1 year of college credit for admission, but two 
require 2 years. The legal preprofessional require- 
ment in the State of New York is a minimum of 2 
years of study in a recognized college of arts and 
sciences, which must include l-year courses in 
inorganic chemistry, physics, biology, and English, 
and a half-year course in organic chemistry. 

The professional course of study covers 4 years 
in a college of chiropody. The degree usually con- 
ferred is doctor of surgical chiropody (D. S. C.), but 
the school in New York State, which operates on a 
2-4 plan, confers the degree of doctor of podiatry 
(Pod. D.). Schools of chiropody are accredited by 
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the National Association of Chiropodists through 
its Council on Education; there are six of these 
approved institutions. 


Optometry 


In all schools of optometry the curriculum repre. 
sents a minimum 5-year program following gradua- 
tion from high school. Some of the programs consist 
of 1 year of preoptometry education and 4 years of 
professional study in a college or school of optometry, 
while others are divided into 2 years of preoptometry 
education and 3 years of professional study. 

The majority of graduates receive the degree of 
doctor of optometry (O. D.). It is offered by all 
but one of the independent colleges of optometry 
and by one of the university schools. Two university 
schools offer the master of optometry degree and 
one offers the degree of bachelor of science in optom- 
etry. The accrediting agency—the Council on Edu- 
cation and Professional Guidance, American Optom- 
etric Association—has approved 10 schools. 


Law 


An accredited law school requires, as a condition 
of admission, at least 2 years of study in an approved 
college. The schedule of work of a full-time law 
school must require substantially the full working 
time of its students in resident study of law during 
a period of at least 90 weeks and the successful 
completion of at least 1,080 hours of classroom 
instruction in law. ‘Thus accredited law schools 
operate on a 2-3 plan. The degree usually conferred 
is bachelor of laws (LL.B.). The accrediting agency 
is the American Bar Association, which receives 
recommendations from the Council of the Section 
of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar. The 
Association of American Law Schools sets standards 
for its members, which also have the effect of accred- 
itation. Its educational pattern is practically the 
same as that of the American Bar Association. There 
are 123 accredited law schools. 


Architecture 


The typical pattern of education and training in 
the accredited schools of architecture is a 5-year 
integrated curriculum following graduation from 
high school. It usually leads to the degree of bach- 
elor of architecture (B. Arch.), or bachelor of science 
in architecture in a few schools, but in two institu- 
tions the first professional degree is master of science 
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in architecture, and in one it is master of fine arts 
in architecture. The accrediting agency, the Na- 
tional Architectural Accrediting Board, has approved 
38 schools of architecture. 


Engineering 


The great majority of the colleges of engineering 
offer curriculums of 4 years to students who have 
been graduated from high school. The degree usually 
awarded is bachelor of science with designation of a 
field of engineering. About a dozen colleges offer 
5-year curriculums, but some of these also offer 
4-year curriculums. A number of colleges of engi- 
neering Operate partly or entirely on a cooperative 
5-year plan, in which each student spends a part of 
the time working on a job. At least eight colleges 
of engineering have made arrangements with colleges 
of liberal arts whereby students spend 3 years in 
the arts college and 2 in the engineering college and 
at the close of the 5 years receive a degree in arts 
and sciences and one in engineering. This is ob- 
viously a 3-2 plan of education and training. There 
are 148 accredited schools of engineering. 


Hospital Administration 


In four fields of professional education only stu- 
dents are admitted who hold degrees. These fields 
are hospital administration, library service, public 
health, social work, and theology. 

Admission to courses in hospital administration 
can be had only by those who have bachelor’s degrees, 
degrees in medicine, or similar attainments. The 
usual pattern of training consists of 1 year of work 
in an academic institution followed by an internship 
of one calendar year in a hospital. The master’s 
degree is awarded to students who are graduated— 
master in hospital administration, master of business 
administration, master of science. A total of 13 
colleges and universities offer courses in hospital 
administration. 


Library Service 


Education for professional librarianship is designed 
to prepare persons for positions involving leadership 
and superior scholarship in school, public, college, 
university, and special libraries. It is provided by 
at least 39 institutions of higher education through 
programs leading to the master’s degree. Four of 
these institutions also offer programs leading to the 
doctor’s degree. Admission requirements include 
possession of a bachelor’s degree in arts and sciences 
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from an approved college or university and a knowl- 
edge of modern foreign languages and basic library 
methods. A few institutions still offer the traditional 
programs of library training, requiring 4 years of 
college education for admission and leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in library science, but these pro- 
grams are being superseded by the new curriculums 
just mentioned. The accrediting agency—the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, American Library 
Association—has approved 34 schools of librarianship. 

Education for nonprofessional librarianship, de- 
signed to prepare persons for service as assistants in 
large libraries or as librarians of small libraries, is 
provided by numerous colleges through undergradu- 
ate programs of 6 to 30 semester hours of credit 
toward a bachelor’s degree in the arts and sciences. 


Public Health 


Schools of public health are accredited for the 
degrees of master of public health (M. P. H.) and 
doctor of public health (Dr. P. H.). Candidates to 
be admitted for the degree of master of public health 
may be either: (a) Holders of M. D., D. D. S., or 
D. V. M., or equivalent degree from an acceptable 
institution; or (b) holders of the bachelor’s degree 
with adequate training in mathematics and the 
natural sciences, including chemistry and biology, 
and also qualified in some professional capacity to 
pursue education in public health. The length of 
the course for the master’s degree must be not less 
than one academic year of 32 weeks. 

Candidates to be admitted for the doctor’s degree 
must normally hold the M. D. degree, although in 
exceptional cases holders of other doctoral degrees 
may be accepted. In addition to completing basic 
courses equivalent to those required for the degree 
of master of public health, the candidate must com- 
plete a minimum of one academic year of study in 
residence, making at least 2 years of work beyond 
the time spent in acquiring previous doctoral degrees. 
A dissertation based on original research is also 
required for the degree of doctor of public health. 
The accrediting agency, the American Public Health 
Association, has approved 10 schools of public health. 


Social Work 


Accredited schools of social work require for ad- 
mission graduation from an accredited 4-year college 
of arts and sciences. Most of them specify a certain 
amount of work in the social sciences. The standard 
curriculum in social work is 2 years long and leads 
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to the master’s degree—master of social work, 
master of social service, master of science in social 
work, or master of arts in social work. A small 
number of schools have l-year curriculums for the 
completion of which they grant certificates. The 
accrediting agency, the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, has approved 51 schools of 
social work. 


Plans of education and training in 13 professional 
and technical fields covering 5 or more years’ 

















College | Profes- 
: a af sional First 
Field tie curric- degree 
ulum (usual) 
(years) (years) 
Programs of 5 or more years: 
PRE oo, eh 3 4| M.D. 
Lo, a 2 4; D.D.S.?3 
EAT 2 4/D.0. 
Veterinary medicine__-___- 2 4|D.V.M. 
EE Eee 1 4/D.58.C. 
Optometry *_......_..-- 1 4/0Q.D. 
ee Ie eee 2 Ke fat a re 
Avchitectite so. 6.2 ou... 0 5 | B. Arch 
Professional education  re- 
quiring 4 years of prelimi- 
nary higher education: 
Hospital administration--__ 4 2 | M. H. Adm. 
Library service__.._.-.--- 4 1} M.A.4 
Public health... .......- | 4 ba MEP. H. 
BOC WON oct Ses cee | 4 2 | M. Soc. Wk. 
| ee ee | 4 3.) B.D. 





1 The plan most commonly followed in each field is indicated; in every field 
there is variation in certain schools from the usual plan. 

2 Several schools of dentistry confer the degree of doctor of dental medicine 
(D. M. D.). 

3 Some schools operate on a 2-3 plan. 

4In some schools the degrees are master of science, master of education, or 
master of library science. The University of California awards a master’s 
degree at the end of a second year of professional study. Some institutions 
require between one and two years of professional study for a master’s degree. 


Theology 


Accredited schools of theology require for ad- 
mission to candidacy for degrees the degree of bach- 
elor of arts in an approved college, or the equivalent 
of such a degree. The theological school or seminary 
usually provides a 3-year course of training which 
leads to the professional degree of bachelor of divinity 
(B. D.). The accrediting agency—the Commission 
on Accrediting Institutions, American Association of 
Theological Schools—has approved 67 schools of 
theology. 
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Buell Gallagher Goes to CCNY 


Buett G. Gatiacuer, since April 15 Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education in the Office of 
Education, on September 1 becomes president of the 
City College of the College of the City of New York, 
With its 31,000 students, the 105-year-old City 
College is the third largest institution of higher 
education in the Nation. Divided between two 
main centers, downtown at Lexington and Twenty- 
third street and uptown at One hundred and Thirty- 
ninth and Convent Avenue, City College comprises 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, the School 
of Education, the School of Business and Civil 
Administration, and the College of Engineering and 
Technology. Graduate work leading to the master’s 
degree is offered in the field of education, coopera- 
tively with Hunter College, Brooklyn College, and 
Queens College which, with City College, constitute 
the College of the City of New York. A master’s 
degree is also offered in the field of technology. 

Rall I. Grigsby, Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has been designated as Acting Head of the 
Division of Higher Education, pending the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Gallagher’s successor. 





Marlboro College Town Meeting 


A Unique Feature of Marlboro College, Marlboro, 
Vt., is the participation of the student body in the 
operation of the college. Through its community 
government, based on the New England Town 
Meeting, provisions are made for student-faculty 
committees regarding maintenance of the buildings, 
publicity, social and athletic activities of the college, 
the college newspaper, academic policy and curric- 
ulum, infirmary operation, new students, work proj- 
ects, and many other community activities. 

All personnel of the college community are mem- 
bers of the Town Meeting: Students, faculty, 
alumni, trustees, employees, and wives or husbands. 
Through a charter granted by the administration of 
the college, the responsibilities and opportunities of 
the Town Meeting are clearly defined. The college 
feels that through active participation in community 
affairs the student becomes well-prepared to assume 
the responsibilities of good citizenship. Moreover, 
experiences gained through operating the college unite 
members of the community in a common effort. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, Sept. 1, 1952 
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Dueling Revived in German Universities 


WIDESPREAD REVIVAL of the traditional 

armed fraternities is under way in the German 
universities. The practice of dueling, long a part 
of German university mores, was suppressed for a 
time, especially under Allied military government. 
Its revival poses a serious problem both for the 
universities and for all others who seek to encourage 
democracy in postwar Germany. 


Origin and Suppression 


When dueling originated in the medieval univer- 
sities, all scholarly gentlemen except priests and 
monks habitually wore swords. The _ student’s 
sportive combats with sharp weapons grew out of 
the public contests of the early Freyfechter, who 
fenced without helmets or armor. Because of the 
fatal endings of some of their bloody fights, they 
were forbidden by law, but continued to be practiced 
behind closed doors. 

Hitler outlawed the fraternities in 1933, but 
his action was based on the fraternities’ refusal to 
join his Nazi student organization in corpore, and 
itis no secret that most of them existed underground 
throughout the 12 years of the National Socialist 
regime. Actually most of the fraternities were 
anti-Semitic and strongly nationalist, and their 
authoritarian and intolerant regulations had helped 
pave the way for Nazism. 


New Student Groups Formed 


With the rescinding of the postwar Military 
Government regulations subjecting student meetings 
to official approval, new cultural, political, scientific, 
and sports groups were founded. The Bavarian 
Student Journal described the development candidly: 
“From the beginning there were two different tend- 
encies. One aimed at a very loose form of com- 
munity life, such as clubs, associations, etc. But 
the majority aimed at fraternity-like bodies wherever 
possible, along the traditional lines of German 
fraternities and their organization of alumni.” 





*Assistant to the Chief, Educational Exchange, Office of 
Education. The article is based on a series of articles in Die 
Neue Zeitung, translated and condensed in Information Bulletin, 
monthly magazine of the Office of the Higher Commissioner for 
Germany, supplemented by research of Dr. Reid. 
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By HELEN DWIGHT REID* 


The number of fraternities has grown rapidly, 
although their membership still constitutes only a 
fraction of the student body. For instance, Munich, 
West Germany’s largest university, has nearly 100 
fraternities, including roughly 25 percent of the over- 
all student body. Other universities report similar 
figures. In Mainz 1,500 of 5,000 students are mem- 
bers of a total of 23 fraternities; in Marburg and 
Hanover about 30 percent belong to fraternities. 
Wirzburg, western Germany’s smallest university, 
leads with a fraternity membership of 31 percent. 
The influence of the fraternities, however, far exceeds 
their numerical proportion. Nonorganized students 
scarcely participate in student community life, and 
nonfraternity student groups often show a lack of 
activity, leaving the field to the highly organized and 
active fraternities. 


Anti-Democratic Attitudes 


There was no want of effort to find new forms of 
student community life. The old forms, the wearing 
of colors and the “‘admission duel,” were reintroduced 
only after the alumni had interfered. From then on 
authoritarianism, intolerance, and a special academic 
code of honor spread on German campuses, endan- 
gering social and political peace at the universities. 
Nearly all universities recognized this danger and 
prohibited the wearing of colors in public. Although 
dueling is prohibited under German penal law, the 
fraternities claim constitutionally guaranteed civil 
liberties. 


All fraternities, both denominational and armed, 
stated in letters to the Conference of West German 
University Presidents that they stand for parliamen- 
tary democracy and promote a feeling of political 
responsibility among their members. They main- 
tain that politically they are completely neutral and 
absolutely tolerant. Yet in Marburg, the first 
officer of the Wingoli fraternity said in November 
1950: “It is a shame and a pity how democratic 
German youth is again. We believe in the principle 
of subordination.” 


In Cologne, a fraternity asked a candidate for 
membership about his race, explaining, ‘““You know, 
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Jews are not Germans.” Konrad Grueninger, a 
government official and fraternity-alumnus, wrote in 
the Deutsche Universitactszeitung: “It is a justified 
social phenomenon that such leader groups (i. e., 
university graduates) should seek to draw a line be- 
tween themselves and the popular masses by estab- 
lishing special codes of morals and honor, and by 
selecting certain social formalities and insignia.” In 
Marburg, a fraternity officer had to resign because 
fraternity and nonfraternity students went to the 
same folk festival. In Bonn the Rhenania expressed 
great delight that it had finally secured the member- 
ship of a former regular army officer and son of an 
army colonel, after it had considered several other 
prospects ‘“‘who, however, did not appear suitable or 
were out of question for other reasons.” 


Alumni Influence 


University presidents say that things were getting 
along smoothly as long as they dealt with students 
only. But the situation changed rapidly when the 
alumni intervened, and the influence of the alumni is 
constantly increasing. They are numerically the 
majority (average in West Germany is four alumni 
to one active fraternity member), and they hold 
leading positions in the government and industry, 
which makes it possible for them to offer good 
positions to active fraternity members after their 
graduation. They also substantiate their influence 
by generous monetary grants. 

A Bonn attorney and former government official, 
now chairman of the “Andernach Working Com- 
mittee of Dueling Fraternities,” wrote in a circular: 

“The fraternities are requested to organize as- 
sociations of all armed fraternities at university level. 
The development (i. e., the establishment of the 
Andernach committee) is due to the fact that duel- 
ing as a principle and as a mutual task has replaced 
dueling as a mere means of settling disputes of honor. 
The committee will appoint a trustee-attorney in 
every university town, who should be contacted 
immediately if difficulties arise and should be made 
the defense counsel of any students involved. 

“It is pointed out in this connection that it is 
impossible at this time to list the various counter- 
measures to be taken when and if the universities or 
the police interfere. But it should be emphasized 
that neither university presidents nor conferences of 
such presidents can establish laws for the students. 
Neither can they decree what—in contrast to the 
old established student traditions—is moral and 
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immoral in academic life. Particularly, they canng 
force students to sign statements to the effect tha 
they will commit or omit certain acts. The mainte. 
nance of our academic freedom requires courage an¢ 
courage again. We should consider how importan 
such a contribution is in developing our actiy 
members’ personalities.” 

Universitas in Hanover broke its ties with th 
association of alumni and had to move out of it; 
quarters because it refused to recognize dueling 
“In their time the alumni lived for their ideals,” 
the fraternity wrote in a German student magazine, 
“They should let us live for our ideals and cease to 
exercise material influence. It is understandabk 
that they want to see their old colors restored, bu 
they should realize that we have become very critical 
toward the spirit they represented.” 


Universities Ban Dueling 
and Wearing of Colors 


The Conference of West German University 
Presidents has resolved unanimously to ban both 
dueling and the wearing of colors. The resolution 
is not binding, but it is adhered to by all German 
universities which, as a result, recognize only student 
groups renouncing these two practices. A con- 
ference of the Federal Republic’s 11 State Ministers 
for Educational Affairs is scheduled to convene later 
this year to discuss this subject and adopt uniform 
principles. 

While dueling is a criminal offense under the 
German code, there is no provision enabling the 
universities to take disciplinary action against the 
wearing of colors or the outbursts of authoritarian 
spirit in fraternities. Meanwhile, the fraternities 
steadily gain influence in official student represen- 
tation. 

The fact that the Catholic student organizations 
and the “armed” fraternities both advocate the right 
to wear colors does not justify the conclusion that the 
two groups are associated. The nondueling fraterni- 
ties have always fought the armed organizations and 
have incurred social discrimination, professional dis- 
advantages, and even bodily injury in doing s0. 
Foreign student groups also wear full colors, but have 
never thought of dueling. The wearing of colors 
was tolerated by German universities for as many as 
300 years, and is still tolerated by universities in 
traditionally democratic countries such as Sweden, 
England, Holland, Switzerland, and the United 
States. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Education for the Aging. Washington, 1952. 
Adult Education References, No. 6. 9p. Proc. 


Education Directory 1951-52, Part 2, Counties and 
Cities. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 89p. 25 cents. 


Education in the United States of America. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Special Series No. 3. 62 p. 35 cents. 


Financial Accounting for Public Schools, revised 
by Emery M. Foster and Harold E. Akerly. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Circular 204, revised 1948. 72 p. Proc. 35 cents. 


Measurement and Cumulative Record Index, by 
David Segel. Washington, 1952. Misc. 3405, Feb. 
1952. 25 p. Proc. 


Science Books for Boys and Girls—A Bibliography— 
February, 1952. Washington, 1952. Elementary 
Education Series No. 26. 29 p. Proc. 


Education Directory 1951-52, Part 1, Federal 
Government and States. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952. 53 p. 20 cents. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions 1950-51, by Robert C. Story. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Circular No. 333. 121 p. Proc. 60 cents. 


English Language and Orientation Programs for 
Foreign Students Offered by Institutions of Higher 
learning in the United States, Summer 1952, 1952- 
1953, by Robert Lado. Washington, [1952]. 19 p. 
Proc. Free. 


Expenditure Per Pupil in City School Systems, 
1950-51. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
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Office, 1952. 
25 cents. 


Circular Proc. 


No. 337. 48 p. 


Higher Education Administration and Organization, 
Annotated Bibliography: 1940-1950, by Elizabeth N. 
Layton. Washington, [1952]. 72 p. Proc. Free. 


Home Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions, 
1951-52. Washington, 1952. Misc. 2557-Rev. 
1952. 22p. Proc. Free. 


Know Your School Law, by Ward W. Keesecker. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1952. Bull. 1952, No.1. 26p. 15 cents. 


Nondegree Home Economics Offerings in Higher 
Institutions, 1951-52. Washington, 1952. Misc. 
3380-Rev. 1952. 21 p. Proc. Free. 


A Partial Bibliography of Materials Related to: 
References on Loans, Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
the Exchange of Persons Programs; Materials on 
Counseling, Guidance, and Program Planning for 
Persons Working With Students, Teachers, Leaders, 
and Professors From Other Lands, by Thomas E. 
Cotner and John W. Grissom. Washington, [1952]. 
44p. Proc. Free. 


Non-Government Publications 


The College From Within, by Monroe E. Deutsch. 
Berkeley 4, Calif., University of California Press, 
1952. 232p. $3. 


A vice president and provost, emeritus, University of California, 
sets forth his personal views and judgments about the American 
college and university. The 26 chapters deal with such subjects 
as the president, the trustees, public relations, the deans, the 
faculty, departments, the students, scholarships, athletics, fra- 
ternities and sororities, honorary degrees, and the forces that 
shape the college. 


The Colleges and the Courts 1946-50: Judicial 
Decisions Regarding Higher Education in the United 
States, by M. M. Chambers. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1952. 202 p. $3. 


One of a series; the basic volume—The Colleges and the Courts— 
published in 1936, carried the story from the early nineteenth 
century through 1935. Since then there have been supplementary 
volumes bearing the same title with indication of the years cov- 
ered: 1936-40, 1941-45, and 1946-50. ‘The current volume con- 
tains an introduction—Some Trends of 1946-50. The 21 chapters 
are grouped under five categories: University and College Per- 
sonnel; State and Municipal Institutions; Privately Controlled 
Institutions; Fiscal Relationships with Governmental Units; and 
Financial Support From Private Sources, Institutional Property, 
Other Matters. 


Landmarks in the History of Education: English 
Education as Part of the European Tradition, by 
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T. L. Jarman. New York, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1952. 323 p. $4.75. 


Traces the evolution of education in England as part of the 
historical development of European education, from its origins in 
ancient Greece to the modern practice of education for all. One 
chapter deals with the growth of universities in medieval times, 
and frequent references to universities appear in other chapters. 


The Fifty-First Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education: Part I General Education, 
Nelson B. Henry ed. Chicago 37, IIl., The 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. 384 p. Cloth, 
$3.50, paper, $2.75. 


The 16 chapters deal with many aspects of general education— 
philosophical, psychological, social, curricular, instructional, 
personnel, extracurricular, evaluative, and administrative. 
Each chapter is by a different author. 


Accreditation Manual: Fifth Edition, by the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 


Chicago 2, Ill., The Council, 1952. 32 p. 


Policy, procedure, and standards to be used as the basis for 
accreditation of colleges of pharmacy, effective from July 1, 1952. 


American Universities and Colleges, Mary Irwin, 
ed. Washington, American Council on Education, 
1952, 6th ed. 1105p. $10. 


A guide to institutions of higher education in the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico approved by one of the six 
regional accrediting associations or by the national association 
which approves colleges of teacher education. Part I contains 
chapters on education in the United States, the American college, 
the American university, recent trends in higher education, profes- 
sional education, and the foreign student in the United States. 
Part II on institutional exhibits contains extensive descriptive 
data on 904 universities and colleges. The appendixes contain a 
description of the American Council on Education, lists of higher 
education institutions approved by regional and functional educa- 
tional associations, an academic costume code, a list of degree 
abbreviations, classified lists of approved colleges and universities, 
and a list of ROTC units. 


Study Abroad: International Handbook—Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange, Vol. IV, 
1951-52. Paris, UNESCO, 1952. Distributed by 


Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 327 p. Paper, $2. 


Information on international educational and training programs 
for 1951-52, 1952-53, and 1953-54. Three parts: (1) Com- 
mentaries on fellowship programs; (2) list of fellowships and 
scholarships offered in 1951-52; (3) a report on opportunities for 
young workers and students to receive vocational and technical 
training abroad. 


They Went to College: The College Graduate in 
America Today, by Ernest Havemann and Patricia 
Salter West. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1952. 277 p. $4. 


An account of the college graduate in America—his opinions, 
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politics, religious activities, marriage, and many other facets of his 
life. Compares the graduates of different kinds of colleges. Such 
subjects are covered as: The matter of money, the matter g¢ 
marriage, the ubiquitous spinster, home versus a career, hom 
plus a career, the A. B. and the specialist, church makes, 
difference, choosing a college, and the dissatisfied graduates, 


A Year of Progress at the University of Rhode Islang 
Annual Report 1950-1951. Kingston, R. I., the 
University , 1952. Bulletin of University of Rhode 
Island, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, January 1952. 36 p, 


Report of the Board of Trustees, the College of 
Wooster, 1951-1952. Wooster, Ohio, The College, 
1952. The College of Wooster Bulletin, 45th Series, 
No. 5, June 1952. 30p. 


Institute of International Education 32d Annual 
Report, 1951. New York, The Institute [1952], 
72 p. 


The Place of the Graduate School in the Training 
of College Teachers, Roger P. McCutcheon (ed,), 
New Orleans 18, La., Tulane University Bookstore 
[1952]. 55 p. Paper, $1. 


Report of the work-conference held in New Orleans, November 
15-17, 1951, on invitation of the Graduate School of Tulane 
University. Contains three major addresses: A Movement Gains 
Momentum; Good Graduate Instruction—Optional or Compul- 
sory; Teachers and the Study of Education. Includes also a 
statement about the conference and reports of four work groups. 
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